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in Europe and to develop a truly intermodal system of performance
evaluation. The methodology is simplicity in itself. A core of people
(graduate students, perhaps) is recruited and assigned to take a series of
predetermined trips throughout a metropolitan area at various inter-
vals during a year.

They travel from Point A to Point B by automobile; they then travel
from Point A to Point B by transit, and so on. Over time, the differences
in performance of the various modes are measured, with performance
being the time it takes to complete the various predetermined trips.

Given enough time, trips, and other information about what kinds of
improvements have been made in this mode or in that mode, compari-
sons can be made and conclusions drawn about the performance of the
region's transportation systems and how investments in one particular
mode may affect performance of the other modes.

At no point, however, should the basic identities of the various modes
be combined together in sort of a big pot of stew. The modes should
retain their identity even while the performance is being evaluated in
what would be genuinely intermodal fashion.

This is not necessarily the last word on this type of project. The
project is being approached with caution (we could be chasing the cat
up a nonexistent tree), but the example is presented to underscore a
much more basic point.

Intermodalism has to be built on a strong, solid, confident sense of
modal identity, although intermodalism will without question add an
exciting dimension to the world in the years ahead.

Another point has to do with finance. Twenty years ago, if a group
such as this were to conclude, after its 3 days of deliberation, that
inadequate capitalization was a prevalent theme across all transporta-
tion modes, the obvious answer would be to call on the federal govern-
ment to provide more funds. Three days of deliberation is not necessary
for people to realize that all modes of transportation are in dire need of
fresh capital today. All one needs is a quick look at the morning
newspaper to realize that calling for new levels of federal spending is
pretty much a nonstarter.

We have all probably failed to appreciate the kind of major structural
changes that have taken place in the federal financial apparatus during
this same 20-year period. We don't realize how the federal tax structure
is simply no longer the super-efficient money-raising machine that it
used to be, how indexing of the federal income tax has been scaled
back, and how marginal increases in deficit spending have really be-